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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



FRIENDS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 



It is not expected that any immediate or direct result will follow the meeting of 
the International American Congress in October. The most ardent advocate of this 
plan of bringing our neighbors together never even hoped to see them fall upon one 
another's necks with embraeios and vows of eternal peace and affection; nor did the 
most sanguine market-hunter ever suppose that the delegates from Central and 
South America would carry home with them our surplus products. We may not sell 
another yard of prints or another paper of needles during the winter, but this meet- 
ing will mark an epoch in the commercial history of this hemisphere ; and nowadays, 
at the present stage of human progress, commerce is the inspiring idea of nations, as 
conquest was not long ago. The purpose of England in India and Africa was not to 
gratify a lust for power, nor to evangelize the heathen, but her sacrifice of millions 
of lives and billions of treasure was an investment to secure a market for the sheet- 
ings of Manchester and the hardware of Birmingham. 

The results of the conference will be largely sentimental. One of the chiefest 
motives that inspired its promoters was good-fellowship, neighborly interest, and a 
desire for a better acquaintance. The ignorance of the people of this country re- 
garding the Latin- American people is simply amazing. It was not long ago that a 
member of a President's Cabinet in a public speech in the city of New York referred 
to Buenos Ayres as the capital of Brazil, and a Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court once asked me what language was spoken in Chili. Most of the geographies 
studied by the children in our schools refer to the Argentine Republic as a confedera- 
tion, regardless of the fact that a war was fought some years ago to convince certain 
provinces that it is not one; and the graphic and illustrated descriptions of the wild 
horses roaming ownerless over the pampas, which delighted .the sense of the 
picturesque chree generations ago, still remain on the pages they have always 
adorned, although it would be quite as appropriate and truthful to apply them to 
Iowa or to Illinois. The Englishmen who want to run over to New York for a little 
buffalo-shooting are no more absurd in their ignorance than the writers of some of 
car standard geographies; and our friends and neighbors in South America know 
very little more about us than we know about them, for very good reasons. 

The habit of visiting Europe is quite as general among people of means in South 
America as among the citizens of the United States; and I am told that the number 
of South Americans at the Paris Exposition ia even greater in proportion to popula- 
tion than those who have gone from the United States. It is conceded that the 
most extensive and tasteful exhibit of American products at the Exposition is fur- 
nished by the Argentine Republic. The ladies of South America go to Paris for their 
gowns and their bonnets, and send their sons and daughters to the universities of 
England and the Continent to be educated. But very few of them have ever been 
here. 

Why I Because they have no means of transportation. With twenty-one lines 
of steamships connecting Buenos Ayres with Europe, offering luxurious accommo. 
dations and low rates of fare, it is not strange that they seldom come to a country 
with which they have no direct communication whatever, or that their tradesmen 
buy of our merchants only such goods as they cannot obtain elsewhere. And, un- 
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fortunately, the greater portion of our citizens who have made South America an 
abiding-place have not been such as to inspire the people of that continent with a 
high regard for the character, or an admiration for the conduct and culture, of the 
North American. The lack of extradition treaties has tempted certain types of our 
population to seek asylums south of the Caribbean Sea, and at the expense of our na- 
tional reputation. 

That the leading men of the Latin- American races may see us as we are, that 
they may study and report upon our national institutions, and the extent of our ma- 
terial development, of which the best-informed of them has but a meagre concep- 
tion, this conference has been called; and from this observation and contact its 
greatest good may come. Before proceeding to the formal consideration of certain 
topics of international interest, they will be asked to inspect the results 
of our national industry as the guests of the government and the people. It is not 
possible or practicable to take them everywhere, but in a hotel on wheels they will 
be hurried from one city to another in Buch a way as to afford them an adequate 
idea of our resources, our mechanical and agricultural industries, our social and po- 
litical conditions, our educational and commercial progress, our facilities for trade 
and transportation, and the sources of our wealth, power, and prosperity. The pur- 
pose is to make the journey of profit to the people of the United States as well as to 
their guests, who will include from fifty to sixty of the most distinguished citizens 
of Central and South America. It is quite as desirable that these gentlemen and the 
ladies who accompany them should receive social attentions as information con- 
cerning the industries of the country; that they should see the homes as well as the 
factories and farms of our people, our educational and charitable institutions as 
well as our mills and mines, our systems of State and municipal government, and 
every feature of our political, social, religious, and commercial life. Each passenger 
upon the excursion train will be a missionary, and should be impressed with 
object-lessons. 

They come from countries where European continental customs have been in- 
herited and still adhere to domestic and mercantile life, and the ancient prejudices 
and restrictions of Spain yet exist to a great degree. The equality and freedom of 
the sexes, the schools for the higher education of women, the dignity of labor, as 
recognized and encouraged in the United States, will afford them fascinating subjects 
of study, and will enlarge their moral as well as their mental horizon. 

All this is quite as important as the consideration of questions concerning com- 
mercial intercourse, which will claim their attention afterward, and of the effect of 
a free and familiar discussion there can be no doubt. Agitation is always beneficial. 
Our commerce with Central and South America is reviving, and this fact is due to a 
stimulated interest. The commission which visited the other continent in 1884-85, 
and upon whose recommendation the approaching conference is called, brought back 
much valuable information, which has been given to the people through its reports 
to Congress, and in the pages of our newspapers and magazines. More has been 
written and published in the United States concerning the countries south of us dur- 
ing the last four years than in a quarter of a century previous, and the results of 
this stimulated interest are shown in heavier mails, in the tables of commercial sta- 
tistics, in the increased passenger traffic upon the few lines of steamships that stag- 
ger under burdensome disadvantages, but manage to maintain infrequent communi- 
cation, and in the recent organization by the merchants of New York city of a com- 
mercial association for the expansion of our trade in Spanish America. Our mer- 
chants are sending drummers into the southern continent, our manufacturers are 
studying the requirements of its markets and endeavoring to comply with them, and 
the members of our Congress have commenced to discuss, if they have not enacted, 
laws that will relieve the restrictions of trade. 

All this has come from agitation. It is the result of diverting the public attention 
in a direction to which it had not been turned for many years before. Tourists are 
beginning to visit Central and South America, where they have never gone before, 
and each returning traveller brings back intelligence that tempts others to follow in 
bis footsteps. The coming conference will greatly increase this new-born interest 
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and extend the agitation, and the proposed exposition to commemorate the discovery 
of Columbus will be a great international educator. 

The October conference is simply a deliberative body. Its functions are confined 
to discussions and recommendations, and its results will require legislation and di- 
plomacy to become permanently effective. Upon our Congress rests the great 
responsibility. Our merchants must have the same facilities that their foreign com- 
petitors enjoy to meet them upon an equal footing. It cannot be expected that the 
people of Latin America will furnish us opportunities that are furnished them by 
European capital and enterprise. They have already sufficient lines of communica- 
tion with markets upon the other side of the Atlantic, where their wants are now 
supplied. They lack nothing in the way of commercial advantages. They have profit- 
able markets for their products, and adequate means of reaching them, which have 
been established by their customers. They are not seeking our trade, but we are 
seeking theirs, and to secure it we must employ the same methods that other nations 

have used. 

William Eleboy Curtis. 

n. 

WHAT MAKES THE ACTOR ? 

This apparently simple question has been put by the writer to many eminent 
aotors and actresses without in any instance eliciting a satisfactory answer. In 
some cases a more explicit question has been asked, but even when put in this 
extended form, " What are the qualities of mind and temperament that make the 
actor ? " the replies have been indefinite. Many people whose names are in the front 
rank of the dramatic profession have clearly stated their inability to give any answer 
at all. It seems singular that the followers of an art should be unable to point out 
the necessary foundations for success in their calling, or to explain on what grounds 
their own popularity rests. Refuge has been taken in the remark that the actor, 
like the poet, ** is born, not made " ; but this is an evasion, not a solution. However 
much the poet may owe to his birth, the intellectual and temperamental gifts that 
go to the making of poetry are capable of reasonably clear definition. Where the 
actor differs from the followers of any of the other arts is in the fact that his per- 
sonal appearance and manner enter largely into his work, and to a considerable ex- 
tent determine its acceptability. His figure, face, and voice constitute the instru- 
ment on which he plays, but, no matter how attractive this may be, the player must 
possess, in order to be great, the informing ability to draw out the necessary har- 
monies and make all humanity vibrate in sympathy with them. 

Mr. Boucleault, who has probably given as much thought as any living man 
to all that concerns the stage, said : " The actor's art is purely mimetic. I remem- 
ber a famous old actor saying to me when looking at a performance : ' Monkeys, 
my boy ; we are all monkeys I' Intellect has not necessarily much to do with act- 
ing. I don't think I ever met a man of more moderate intellectual development 
than the elder Farren, who was famous in Sir Peter Teazle, Grandfather White- 
head, etc., etc. Well, when I was going to produce ' London Assurance,' he didn't 
think there was much in the character of Sir Harcourt Courtly. I took him for 
a walk in Hyde Park and showed him two old beaux. ' Now,' I said, ' I have 
built Sir Harcourt out of materials in those two men. Study them ; get them down 
fine.' He did, and the result was a performance that ranked with the best. Left 
to himself, Farren would not have evolved anything effective. His talent was en- 
tirely mimetic." 

But when Mr. Boucicault was asked, " How about the expression of emotions 
which lie outside the limits of the actor's observations or experiences ? " his answer 
was: " The actor then draws upon his imagination, and mimics or reproduces what 
he believes to be true." This is an extension of the field of mimicry which might be 
made to cover a vast amount of ground in many arts. It seems to bo purely arbi- 
trary, and not entirely logical. When one of Mr. Boucicault's ability is forced into 
such apparent paradoxes to explain or defend his theory, it only serves to show the 
extreme difficulty of forming any theory whatever. 



